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"My Friend Isn't 
Friendly Now” 


Q. All through the sixth grade a 
certain girl was my best friend. We always 
did everything together and shared all our 
secrets. But ever since school began this 
year, she hasn’t even looked at me. I’ve 
tried to be friendly to her, but I think she 
hates me. She has another friend now and 
tells her everything. How can I win her 
back?—Sherry, age 12, North Carolina. 


A. It’s very sad when a friend stops being 
friendly. But, Sherry, what has happened 
to you happens to many other twelve-year- 
old girls. It’s part of growing up. Two girls 
are very close chums for a while, then sud- 
denly they stop being friends. The tragic 
part of it is that they don’t both stop want- 
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ing each other at the same time. Usually 
one changes first, and that leaves the other 
feeling hurt and unhappy. 

I am sure your friend does not hate you. 
She has just found another friend, as you 
say, and that’s all there is to it. The best 
thing for you to do is to get another friend 
for yourself. Iam sure you can find at least 
one other girl in your room who is feeling 
lonely, and she will be happy to be your 
friend if she knows you want her. When 
you have a new friend, you won’t mind 
what the old one does. 

And though it is hard when chums break 
up, there is a good side to it, too. This way 
you get to know more people. And it is 
very possible that you will find your new 
friend is even nicer than the old one was. 


Q. Please talk to my mother. I know 
this seems like a strange problem, but she 
won't let me take the craft I want to take 
at Pathfinders. I’m in the eighth grade and 
have taken most of the crafts offered. There 
is just one I’d like, but mother says No.— 
Charles, age 14, Florida. 


A. This problem may sound strange at 
first, Charles, but I have run into it a num- 
ber of times before. 

I know many Pathfinder leaders. They 
are all good people, trying to do a good 
work. Misunderstandings sometimes de- 
velop over what happens at Pathfinder 
meetings. This is usually because parents 
and leaders do not know each other well 
enough. 

You might suggest to your mother— 
remember to be respectful—that before she 
condemns a craft at Pathfinders it would 
only be fair for her to attend a club meeting 
and have a friendly chat with the director. 
I feel certain something could be worked 
out for you. Perhaps the director would let 
you bring your own hobby to work on. 

And I am sure, too, Charles, that if your 
mother still feels it is best you do not take 
the craft of your choice you will accept her 
decision in good spirit. Try to get all the 
fun you can out of the other activities, and 
you won’t miss this one craft so much. 

If there is a problem bothering youx, 
write to us at JUNIOR GUIDE, Washington 
12, D.C., and maybe we can help you. 


Your friend, 


hentia Wrz 

















Mr. Gopal was absolutely scared of 





The Elephant That Couldn't Move 


By ELVA B. GARDNER 


H4vE you ever had a ride on an ele- 
phant?” Robert asked the wife of the 
missionary from India. They were guests at 
Robert’s home for Sabbath dinner. 

“Yes, indeed I have, Robert. A neighbor 
near our mission school owned an elephant. 
I called her Hattie. Once in a while the 
neighbor would bring Hattie to the mission 
school and we had great fun riding her. 
She would kneel down as flat as possible on 
the ground and we would climb on her back. 


“There is only one comfortable place for 
a person to ride, for the backbone of the ele- 
phant makes a sharp ridge. The one who 
rides comfortably sits on Hattie’s neck with 
one leg behind each ear. 

“When Hattie would get up, the front 
half came up first, making the passengers 
cling to something or slide off. The rider 
in the comfortable seat could hold onto 
the chain around Hattie’s neck and the 

To page 17 


When Hattie got up, the passenger had to hold tight to the driver or she would fall off! 


HARRY BAERG, ARTIST 
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Queenie drew back in fear when she sniffed the 


Footprints by the River 


By KATHRINE SLACK 


SCAR REED and 

Queenie, the collie, 
slowly picked their 
pathway down _ the 
steep, dusty hillside 
where Oscar had been 
mending part of the 
fence that enclosed the 
150 acres of his par- 
ents’ farm. His mind 
was as full of problems 
and ideas as the late afternoon air was of 
insects and autumn leaves. 

Most of his thoughts were of the chores 
he had to do before winter came. And he 
could see from the patches of dead grass 
scattered here and there over the hills and 
in the fields that winter was not far away. 

When his eyes wandered over to the 
creek, he remembered the footprints he had 
seen there the day before. The thirsty forest 
animals would leave their hiding places at 
night in order to drink the water that was 
still left in a few stagnant pools in the oth- 
erwise dry river bed. 

“I think I'll go down to the creek to see 
whether I can find any new tracks,” Oscar 
thought as he stepped onto the county road. 
“Come on, Queenie, I'll race you!” 

The young dog enjoyed going to the 
pools, for she would frighten the frogs into 
the water. Then, running around the pool, 





Kathrine Slack was a student under Alice C. Babcock 
at Pacific Union College when she wrote this story. “This 
experience happened to my uncle,” she says. “‘It has been 
one of my favorites among our family happenings. 


she would bark, thinking to scare them out 
again. She also sniffed very seriously at the 
tracks about the water holes, for they seemed 
to convey some kind of animal language 
to her. But some tracks that she found today 
she backed away from. She ran over to where 
Oscar was and stood beside him with her 
tail drooping and her ears back. 

“What's the matter with you? Did some- 
thing bite you?” 

Oscar walked over to where the dog had 
been sniffing. Bedded in the soft mud be- 
side a deep pool were footprints of a large 
animal. Instantly Oscar thought of the 
mountain lion he had heard so much of 
lately. The more he studied the tracks, the 
more certain he became. And the tracks 
were still fresh. 

“Queenie, we're going home—right now! 
No mountain lion is going to find me out 
here after dark!” 

The dog sensed her master’s feelings and 
needed no urging. Together they ran un- 
til they reached the farmhouse fifteen min- 
utes later. 

“Oscar,” his mother said as he came to the 
back door, “will you please go to the barn 
and tell your father supper is ready?” 

“O.K., Mom,” and off he went. He met his 
dad halfway down the road, and together 
they came back up the hill, talking. 

“Did you mend all the fence this after- 
noon?” 

“Yes, I did. And on the way home I 
stopped at the creek to look for new tracks. 
I didn’t find any, but Queenie did. She 
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seemed afraid of them, so I looked at them, 
and my hair stood on end! They belonged 
to that mountain lion that’s roaming through 
our hills! And they were fresh! Queenie 
and I didn’t stay to look any more!” 

"As a rule, I don’t believe you will have 
to worry about mountain lions attacking 
or harming you, because most of them are 
afraid of people,” father said slowly. “But 
I think that for a while we had better be 
careful where we go, especially after dark. 
This cat is quite a vicious creature. He 
killed a heifer belonging to one of our 
neighbors, and injured two large hunting 
dogs belonging to the Smiths over the hill.” 

By this time Oscar and his dad had 
reached the front yard and were just step- 
ping onto the porch when a cold, blood- 
curdling scream broke the stillness of the 
air. The mountain lion was right across the 
valley on the opposite hill! 

“I have a feeling he is planning to stay 
around awhile,” said Mr. Reed. “Until he 
goes, Oscar, don’t let our cattle out into the 
pasture.” 

“Say, Dad, maybe we could organize a 
hunt among the neighbors and go after him. 
Even if we didn’t kill him, we might scare 
him away.” 

“We would, my boy, only mountain lions 
are sly. No one has ever seen this cat, but he 
has been heard, especially during the eve- 
ning or the early morning hours. All we can 
do now is hope and pray he will soon move 
on.” 

“I was beginning to wonder whether I 


It wasn’t like Queenie to be afraid of anything, but the tracks by the river frightened her. 


was going to be a widow,” greeted cheery 
Mrs. Reed as the two came into the house. 
“What was so interesting outside?” 

While the family ate supper, Mr. Reed 
and Oscar related to her what they had seen 
and heard about the mountain lion that day. 
Together, they made it a thrilling story. 

“Your story is a scary one, boys, but 1 
thought of something today that we must 
take care of before we are snowed in. 
Where are we going to store the rest of our 
food for the winter?” 

The Reeds lived a long distance from 
town. Most of their food was bought in 
large quantities, and this was supplemented 
with the fruits and vegetables they grew on 
the farm. 

They stored the food in the cellar under 
the house. As a rule there was always plenty 
of room. But this year had been an excep- 
tionally good one in their garden. All the 
available canning jars had been filled, and 
still there was more food than they could 
find room for. 

“I think the solution to our problem,” 
said Mr. Reed, “would be to save the money 
we were planning to buy more food with, 
because I believe we have enough to last 
till early spring. I can go to town then and 
buy more. But with the dog it’s different. 
We have to buy food for her, and I don't 
know where to store it.” 

The tired farmer sat wearily at the table. 

Suddenly he looked at Oscar and said, 
“Tomorrow I want you to go over to Mr. 

To page 18 


Tom gets so angry he decides to break the rules! 
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CHAPTER 


WHEN school opened, Tom noticed im- 
mediately that Merrilee was not among 
the students. He had written to her a few 
times during the summer, but she had not 
responded, so he cast her out of his thoughts 
and got down to the serious business of reg- 
istering. 

This year he was a senior. At long last he 
had made the grade and he felt that the two 
years of study had been worth it. Now he 
was in the same class with Cathie. And 
Cathie was there, in her same quiet, friendly 
way attracting many friends. Becky, Cathie’s 
roommate, was also a senior. Then there 
were Robb and Don and Ernest and Hum- 
phrey, a new student who had come at the 
last moment. 

Humphrey was much older than the 
other boys and was even more timid than 
Don had been, if such a thing was possible. 
Humphrey seldom spoke to anyone who 
did not speak to him first, and it was plain 
to see that he felt out of place around the 
younger students. He was Tom’s roommate 
this year, Tom having been asked by Mr. 
Brindle, the dean, to make him feel at 
home. Robb and Ernest had decided to 
bunk together and were having a wonder- 
ful time musically, for they both played the 
accordion. 

The girls in the class were in the minor- 
ity. Judy, the comedienne of the dormi- 
tory, very plump and jolly, and Joanne, 
quiet and studious, and Ginger. With Becky 
and Cathie it brought the total number of 
girls to five. 

Robb was easily chosen president of the 
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(HARD WAY 


By DOROTHY LOCKWOOD AITKEN 


SEVEN 


senior class and Cathie was the vice-presi- 
dent, and they laughingly agreed to “rule 
with a rod of iron” their nine subjects. 

Tom noted that Ginger had changed a 
lot the past year and vaguely wondered 
how it had come about. In fact, Ginger her- 
self wondered. She was beginning to take 
a new interest in Christian things and her 
whole repertoire of music had had a thor- 
ough overhauling. She signed up this year 
with the music department for private pi- 
ano lessons, and was resolved to substitute 
more nourishing tunes for the swing music 
she had given up last year when she saw how 
thorough a change Chuck had made in his 
life. Now her tiny dark figure could be 
seen of an afternoon in the girls’ parlor as 
she quietly played scales and simple tunes 
on the piano. 

Sometimes when she could stand the 
drum, drum, drum of the simple piece be- 
fore her no longer, she would forget her 
notes and make up her own harmony as she 
went along. This was most amusing to the 
girls in the ironing room beneath. Cathie 
worked there most of the afternoon and 
listened with interest to the progress Gin- 
ger was making in her music and was espe- 
cially thankful that she was changing her 
whole life to conform to the principles of 
the school. 

As soon as school began, Tom found him- 
self busily engaged in extracurricular activ- 
ities. He was the Sabbath school superin- 
tendent and edited the school paper with 
Cathie’s help. No one knew the interest 
Tom was taking in Cathie—not even Cathie 
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herself. Many an afternoon found them 
with their adviser working on the dummy 
or preparing articles to send to the press. 
Thus he and Cathie were getting better 
acquainted all the time. 

But within Tom’s breast the same old 
conflict raged—should he spend years go- 
ing to school to prepare himself for the dull 
life of a preacher? He wanted to get out 
and do something interesting. 

One week when he was especially tired 
and the old problem of college versus am- 


hiked home for the weekend. He wanted to 
spend a little time relaxing and talking 
over his plans for the future with his mother. 

In his own mind Tom knew that he must 
go to college, but somehow another four 
years—and possibly six—did not appeal to 
him. His greatest desire for the moment 
was to earn some money. And now for the 
first time he began to argue with his mother. 
Uncle Godfrey had an interesting position 


‘ bition weighed heavily upon him, he hitch- 


for him in his office, and 
had offered to help him get 
started. True, he had sug- 
gested college first, but Tom 
was sure he wouldn't need 
four years. 

Uncle Godfrey was not an Adventist 
and Mother Mason knew that the reason for 
his offer was to get Tom away from her 
“fanatical influence” and make a man of the 
world out of him. He had often talked to 
Tom of his abilities and how they could 
be put to good use and make him a well- 
to-do man. Tom was a born salesman, and 
his easy, winning manner would, Uncle 
Godfrey felt sure, bring him success. 

Tom knew the reason behind his uncle’s 
offer and he had not the slightest intention 
of giving up the truth. But he felt sure 
that a good Adventist businessman would 
be an asset to a church and he would be able 
to take an active part in its services. 

That Sabbath as Tom urged his mother 





JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 





Tom threw his book on the floor and shouted angrily, “I’m going to break some of the rules!” 
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HE Kokomo Pathfinders of Kokomo, In- 

diana, get a spot all to themselves be- 
cause in last year’s cans-for-the-needy cam- 
paign they averaged an amazing 74 cans 
apiece. The 13 of them brought in 967 cans 
in a little over two hours. There was cash 
too, besides. Penny Joy Wilson received 
the most—173 cans. Two or three others 
got almost as many. 

An article in the newspaper had told 
everyone to be looking for them in their 
uniforms, and the public were very gener- 
ous when the Pathfinders knocked on their 
doors. After collecting the cans the Path- 
finders played balloon tag, bobbed for ap- 
ples, and enjoyed some refreshments. 


KOKOMO PATHFINDERS 
AVERAGE SEVENTY-FOUR 


CANS EACH! 


The Tuesday night before Thanksgiving 
they were busy again packing food baskets. 
They got the names of twenty-four needy 
families from the office of the county wel- 
fare agent. Wednesday night they put the 
finishing touches on the baskets by adding 
fresh fruits and vegetables they bought with 
their club funds. Then out they went in a 
red truck and two by two the Pathfinders 
delivered the baskets to twenty-four homes. 
“What wonderful people you are!” ex- 
claimed the folks who received them. 

Kokomo Pathfinders and their leaders, 
John and Eileen Moore, found that collect- 
ing cans for the needy was loads of fun. 
You'll find it’s fun, too, when you go out. 











to let him forget college for the moment 


and earn his own way in the world, Mother - 


Mason’s heart carried a heavy burden. She 
knew he was strong-willed and she desired 
to turn this fault into a virtue. She talked 
calmly and earnestly to Tom of the great 
work to be done before the end should 
come. She reminded him that as a wee baby 
she had dedicated him to the service of the 
Lord and that the Lord had given him 
many talents that could be used in service 
for Him. She reminded him that in this day 
and age it is practically impossible for a 
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young man to make a success of anything 
worth while without a college education. 

Tom could see that he had worried his 
mother and that he had not impressed her 
with his ideas. 

That night he awakened in the dark 
and saw his mother kneeling by his bed. 
She was praying—out loud—for him. Tom 
listened, not daring to let his mother know 
he was awake. 

Presently she stood up and went to her 
room, but for a long time Tom lay awake, 


To page 19 

















SUMMIT SERMONET—7 








It Made All the Difference 


By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 





“Blessed are the peacemakers: for they 


shall be called the children of God.” 











oud was not only a new pupil at 
Mead County School, he was also very 
small for his age. He might have felt at 
home soon and been happy there had not 
Joe—a sixth-grader—thought it was fun 
to make Lonny feel uncomfortable. Joe did 
that to everyone; he was always belittling 
the other fellow in order to try to seem 
larger himself. But since Lonny felt at a 
loss among so many new faces, Joe saw a 
chance to make someone squirm in earnest, 


Teacher whispered into Charles’s ear, “Charles, | am 
depending on you to be a peacemaker this noon. 
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and he made life very miserable for the new 
pupil. 

Maybe it was because Lonny was as good 
a batter in ball as Joe—maybe just a little 
better—that Joe wanted to humble him. 
But it seemed just as soon as Joe had man- 
aged a good dig at Lonny, Lonny would 
do something to make him a hero. That is, 
until that certain day 

The children were being measured and 
lined up for a special part on the Home 
and School program. The teacher shifted 
and sorted them until she had them grouped 
so they looked their best, the tall ones at 
the back and center, the little ones in 
front. Then Joe saw his chance to hurt 
poor Lonny. Loud enough for all to hear 
he shouted, “Look at Lonny! He's a fifth- 
grader, and he isn’t as tall as some of the 
second-graders. What a little runt he is! Ha, 
ha, ha!” 

Everyone looked. It was true, but Lonny 
felt so miserable he wished the earth would 
open up and swallow him. Teacher saw 
that he was fighting back the tears. She 
hoped he would be able to manage, for if 
he were to cry, Joe would add the insult of 
calling him a baby. So she ordered crisply, 
“Quiet, please. Now we will form our line 
and march to the place in front where we 
will stand tonight.” 

The children filed into their places, and 
Joe leaned over and whispered something 
into Lonny’s ear that made him turn pale. 
So she made a quick decision; she would 
move Joe from behind Lonny. 

“Joe,” she said, “you will trade places 
with Sue, please.” Then seeing that Joe was 
about to speak as usual, she added, “Quickly, 
and no talking, please.” Joe’s eyes said what 
his lips had not been allowed to say, but 
teacher paid no attention. To page 17 
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OUNG Paul Revere’s coattails flew as 

he ran. He was on his way to deliver a 
silver teapot for his father when he saw 
ships with tall masts tied up in the harbor, 
their sails folded like the wings of huge 
birds. 

“Those boats must have come in during 
the night,” he muttered. “I'll hurry so I can 
see them before I deliver this teapot.” It was 
good to live in Boston where big ships 
came often to the harbor. 

The ships this morning were so large 
that Paul guessed they came from the West 
Indies. He couldn’t understand a word the 
sailors shouted to each other as they un- 
loaded the cargo. He liked the noise and 
hurrying about, though, and the sweet smells 
of the molasses and other things they were 
handling. His father was mostly interested 
in the silver and gold they brought. He 
could melt it and shape it into pitchers, 
bowls, and shoe buckles. 

Paul was glad when his father allowed 
him to leave school, so he could help in the 
silversmith shop, and learn the trade. He 
thought it would be easier and more fun 
than sitting on a hard bench, learning to 
write with a quill pen and homemade ink. 

He soon learned that it was real work to 
learn a trade. He started before daylight, 
and was busy all day long—opening the 
shop, building the fires, running errands, 
and working at his father’s bench. He 
learned to melt coins and old pieces of sil- 
ver and to pour the metallic stream into 
shiny sheets. His father taught him to ham- 
mer them so they could be cut into the sizes 
and shapes needed. Tools were scarce, so 
the silver was cut by hand. Next, Paul 
learned how to shape the gleaming silver 
into bowls, dishes, and teapots, and then 
how to polish them till they sparkled. 

As they worked, his father sometimes 
told him stories. His favorite was the story 
of how his father came from France to 
America alone. What hardships his father 
had endured! Paul was thankful that he and 
his family lived in America, where they 
could worship God as they chose. 

Paul worked hard. When his father be- 
came ill, he supported the family. He was 
a good son, and later on, a good father to 
his own boys and girls. 


TIMOTHY IWAHASHI, ARTIST 


Among the cobwebs Paul rang the bell. Why did some 
bells sound clear and true, others harsh and coarse? 
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He Learned to Make Bells 


By FLORENCE DUNCAN LONG 


He learned to do many useful things to 
earn money. He made shoes for horses, col- 
lars for dogs, picture frames, whistles, and 
handles for carriage whips. When the only 
dentist in the neighborhood moved away, 
he learned to do his work, and became a 
dentist. He did everything well, and was 
never afraid to learn new skills. 

America was thinly settled and under 
the rule of England. During the Revolution- 
ary War, when the colonists fought to be- 
come independent of England, Paul helped 
everywhere he could. You have learned in 
school about his midnight ride. Perhaps 
you have memorized the poem. It is for this 
adventure that he is best known. But he did 
many other brave things to help the colo- 
nists besides this. 

When the war ended, Paul returned home 
and once again made and sold everything 
the people needed and could buy—hinges, 
locks, and knockers. In one corner of his 
shop he put a supply of stockings and bolts 
of materials for dresses. He built a small 
workshop in his back yard, and at night 
worked at his silversmith trade. He said, 
“Everything we can make is one less thing 
to buy from overseas.” 

Boston, damaged in the war, was rebuilt, 
and again ships sailed into its harbor. 

Paul always loved bells because they 
were useful as well as beautiful. Clocks 
were scarce, so bells told the people when it 
was time to get up in the morning and 
when it was time to eat their lunch. Bells 
called the children to school and families 
to church. They rang again at bedtime to 
send them to bed. Every community needed 
a bell. 


When Paul saw a large bell being un- 
loaded off a ship from England, he said, 
“It cost a lot of money to bring that bell 
here.” He had made sleigh bells, cowbells, 
and silver carriage bells. Now he decided 
to learn to make church bells. 

When a church bell cracked, he asked 
for a chance to recast it. Soon hammers were 
clanging, furnaces were glowing red with 
fire, metal was seething. One happy day 
Revere’s big bell was finished. There it 
stood, polished smooth and gleaming. He 
was proud as he read the words stamped 
on it: “The first bell cast in Boston, 1792, 
by Paul Revere.” It weighed nine huadred 
pounds. 

Crowds of people stood in front of tie 
new brick church to hear the first note. 
Among them were Paul and his family. 
When the rope was pulled, the clapper 
struck; but instead of a musical note, there 
was a harsh, clanging sound. His friends 
comforted him. “It has a loud ring. We 
can’t say now when we're late for meeting 
that we didn’t hear the bell!” 

The next few months Paul climbed into 
the belfry of many churches listening for 
a bell with a sweet tone. He found bats and 
spiders there, and came home tired, dirty, 
and sometimes with his clothing torn. But 
he kept at it, studying carefully to see how 
the bells were hung, and how the clappers 
fitted in. He learned that bells needed both 
copper and tin, and that he should have 
trimmed off some of the bottom of his bell. 

He started again to make bells. He knew 
now what to do. Soon orders began coming 
to him. How thankful and happy he must 

To page 16 
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VERY day had been the same to Judy 

Meredith since she had moved to Morn- 
ing Heights. She didn’t know a soul at 
school the first morning, and about all any 
of the students said to her all week was 
“Hi.” 

Now the big yellow school bus was chug- 
ging doggedly up the steep country road 
to get her and whisk her off to school. She 
shuddered at the thought of another day at 
Lincoln School. Even when the smiling 
bus driver opened the door, her effort at re- 
turning his cheerfulness was not at all pro- 
ductive. 

When she was settled and the bus 
coughed away into the new morning, she 
took a quiet, forlorn look around at the 
children. Yes, it was just the same as it had 
been every day. All the children had their 
special friends and “gangs.” They were all 
so happy. What would she give if just one 
of the girls, or even a boy, liked her just a 
little bit? Her aloneness cut into her like a 
sharp thorn. 

It didn’t help to lift her spirits at all to 
realize that most of the trouble lay in her 
own heart. She knew that it was hard for any- 
one to make friends with a girl who was shy 
and awkward. And shy and awkward was 
exactly what she was. Couldn’t anyone un- 
derstand what was going on inside her? 
Wasn't there just one person who could 
help her to learn to make friends? 

Because she had watched all that went on 
around her, Judy had discovered that Lau- 
rice and Carol were the two most popular 
girls in the room. They stuck together as if 
they were glued, and they had the follow- 
ing of almost every girl and boy. She 
shrugged with misery as she watched them 
now, the life of the bus party. 

As she walked to her room she decided 
that even though it would probably kill 
her, she would speak to Laurice and Carol 
today if she happened to come face to face 
with them. 

That chance came near the water foun- 
tain at recess. Laurice came up behind Judy, 
waiting her turn for a drink. 

“Hi,” Laurice said, with something close 
to a smile. 

Judy remembered her vow and stopped 
right in the middle of her drink. “Hi,” she 
responded a little shakily, and after a strug- 
gle in which she persuaded herself not to 
run away, she added, “This hot sun really 
makes a person thirsty, doesn’t it?” 
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Judy knew what a wild animal feels when the jaws o 


trap snap shut on its body. 
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By IVY R.'DO! 


The words sounded awfully weak, but she 
had made a start, anyway. 

Laurice agreed. “How did you like the 
social studies test this morning?” she 
asked. 

Judy could hardly believe her ears. “Why,” 
she stammered, “It was just fine. I think I 
did O.K. I like social studies. Did you get 
along all right with the test? I mean, did 
you like it?” 

“Like it!” laughed Laurice. “Whoever 
thought I could like anything at school? 
You don’t know me yet,” she added gaily, 
as though not liking school was something 
to be proud of. 

Now was Judy’s real chance. Her knees 
were knocking together, she felt so bashful, 
but she knew she must do it now or be lost 
deeper in her loneliness. 

“No, I don’t know you yet,” she stam- 
mered. “But I want to get to know you. I 
would like to be your friend.” 

Laurice shrieked with laughter. Judy was 
so embarrassed she didn’t know what to say 
or do. She had said the wrong thing, after 
all! Carol came up to them. 

“What's all the mirth about?” she ques- 
tioned, turning on the water for a drink. 

Laurice said at last, “Judy Meredith is ac- 
tually begging to be my friend. She’s had 
an A on every paper she has handed in 
since she came to this school. I thought she 
would be snooty and never bother with any- 


one as dumb as I am.” 


Carol added to that, “We had the idea 
you were so clever you didn’t want to asso- 
ciate with people who weren't brains. You 
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seemed that way. We thought you would 
never thaw out with any of us.” 

Judy could feel the color creeping up 
her neck and it finally lodged somewhere 
near the roots of her hair. If she was as clever 
as they were saying, right now she would 
be able to think of something else to say. 
But she couldn’t. She kicked uneasily at the 
dust. Then the buzzer sounded, and to Judy 
no sound could have been more welcome. 


“You're no sport! You just want to get better grades than we get!” 
and they ran ahead to the bus. Judy knew that their friendship with her was closed forever. 
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Despite the fact that she felt the girls had 
just “put her on the spot” Judy felt a great 
surge of exultation. The conversation at the 
fountain made her know that she could make 
progress, and if she could do so much in 
just a few minutes, what could she accom- 
plish in a few weeks! It wouldn't be easy, 
but she'd work hard at fitting in at Morning 
Heights. 

That week flew by, for every day Laurice 
and Carol drew her closer into their circle. 
She was surprised to find that she could 
create remarks as witty as anyone’s. At the 
end of the week she began to dare to hope 
that her classmates were actually beginning 
to enjoy her company. A glow of warmth 
pervaded her soul. It was wonderful not to 
feel left out and lonely. 

It was Monday morning again and almost 
time for the social studies test when Mrs. 
Lemley was called to the office telephone. 
Laurice and Carol both slid out of their 
seats and scurried across to Judy's desk. 
Carol whispered, “We don’t know our stuff 


said Laurice and Carol, 
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too well, Judy. When the papers are handed 
out we are kind of counting on any surplus 
information you can pass along.” 

“You mean you want me to tell you the 
answers to questions you don’t know?” 
gasped the surprised Judy. 

“Well,” Laurice said playfully, “What's 
so strange about that? It’s nothing. Didn’t 
you say you wanted to be my friend? 
Friends do things like that for one another, 
don’t they?” 

The uncomfortable moment was ban- 
ished when Mrs. Lemley bustled into the 
room and said, “Seats, please, everybody.” 
The test was about half over when Gerry 
Johnson slid a note across the floor to Judy 
with his toes. 

She read, “What is the name of the moun- 
tain range in Question 4? What kind of 
commercial fish are plentiful along the coast 
of Australia?” 

Judy slumped forward, her hands on her 
forehead, her elbows on her desk. After a 
moment she looked across at Laurice, 
then at Carol. They were both looking her 
way with expectant smiles on their faces. 
Both raised their eyebrows. She knew what 
they meant. 

At that moment she knew what a wild 
animal feels when the cruel, deadly jaws 
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of a trap shut on its body. The taste of 
friendship the past several days, the feeling 
of being accepted, had been a wonderful 
experience. How could she sacrifice it so 
soon? She sat a moment, and then she knew 
what she must do. Taking the slip of paper 
she crumpled it and put it in her skirt 
pocket. She picked up her green pencil and 
went back to her test. 

At recess the three girls tried to act as 
though nothing had passed between them 
during the test. 

“You couldn’t expect her to come across 
so soon,” Carol told Laurice. “After all, we 
haven't been friendly with her for very long. 
It takes time. But if we work on her a bit, 
we'll soon be able to bring her out of that 
mood.” 

Two days later while Judy was wonder- 
ing why the girls still wanted to be friendly 
with her despite the rebuff she had given 
them, Laurice sidled over to her and shared 
her bus seat. She opened her notebook and 
produced a sheet of paper. 

“Here, take this and have a good look 
at it,” she offered. “Mrs. Lemley had just 
brought the newly mimeographed language 
tests down from the office when it was time 
for us to go to the bus. A mother came in to 


To page 16 
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PILLS and POLITENESS 


By BERT RHOADS 


R. BANCROFT, the famous writer of 
history books, was sitting in his office 
one day when a boy came to ask him to 
write in his album. After the little fellow 
was gone Mr. Bancroft said, “That lad 
pleased me. So many people, when I write 
in their albums, say, ‘Thanks.’ But that little 
man said, ‘I thank you, Mr. Bancroft.’” 
A young prince was stolen and carried 


When the policeman saw where the chickens went he 
asked two boys to come with him and see the judge. 
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away. His father, the king, believed he had 
been taken to an enemy country and that 
it might be impossible ever to get him home 
again. The king sent a spy into this country 
to find his boy. But how would the spy be 
able to tell the king’s son from other boys? 


The spy saw a group of children playing. 
One of the boys stood more erect, played 
the game more fairly and unselfishly. He 
was outstanding and different from his 
companions in many ways. He acted like 
the son of a king. He was the king’s son. 
He was rescued and taken home. 

An old man, living in the outskirts of a 
little city, found that his hens, about a dozen 
of them, had been stolen. He made a 
search in the neighborhood and found the 
hens penned up in a coop not far away. 
The old gentleman went to a policeman 
and told him he could prove the chickens 
were his. “Set the chickens free in the eve- 
ning,” he said, “and they will all come back 
to their home coop.” The officer set the 
chickens free, and they all ran home as fast 
as they could go. 

The officer knew two boys who had been 
taking things that didn’t belong to them. 
He took these boys to jail and there they 
confessed that they had stolen the hens. The 
boys’ impoliteness, their selfishness, caught 
up with them. It always does. 

King David compared boys to plants 
grown up in their youth, and girls to the 
polished stones used in building homes for 
kings. The words polite and polish come 
from the old Latin word polis, meaning a 
city. Folks living in cities were expected 
to be polished and polite, not rough and 
rude. 


One of my teachers of long ago- taught 
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us little mottoes and verses that would help 
to polish us and make us polite. Because | 
loved my teacher and wanted to be like her, 
I loved also her verses and mottoes with 
the big-sounding words in them. I said them 
over and over every day. 

There was one motto I especially treas- 
ured. Perhaps you will want to learn it. 

“Profaneness is a low groveling vice. He 
who indulges in it is no gentleman. I care 
not what his stand in society may be. I care 
not what clothes he wears, nor what culture 
he boasts. The light and habitual taking of 
God’s name in vain betrays a coarse nature 
and a brutal will.” 

This motto told me that polished, polite 
boys don’t swear. 

On a Fourth of July in a little town a 
printer had his shop in a basement. There 
was a protective railing above that kept 
people from falling down the stairway lead- 
ing to the shop. This printer didn’t like to 
have people standing around and leaning 
on that railing. It shut the light out of his 
shop. So early on the morning of the Fourth 
he painted black that whole protective rail- 
ing. - 

When the people began to fill the streets 
it wasn’t long till many folks, especially the 
women and girls in their pretty white 
dresses, were smeared with the paint. Some- 
body complained to the mayor. He went to 
the printer to tell him that something must 
be done about the paint. The printer told 
the mayor in language not one bit polite 
to mind his own business. 

The mayor was a big, sturdy, cowboy sort 
of man. He grabbed the little printer, who 
was dressed like a dude in white trousers 
and shirt, and used him for a mop rag to 
wipe the paint off the railing. The printer’s 
discourtesy, like the stolen hens, had come 
home to roost. Discourtesy always does that 
way. 

One day many, many years ago my 
brothers and some neighbor boys were play- 
ing an unusually rough game. They had 
found in a pan some very sour bread dough. 
They were making it into big pills, which 
they were feeding to one another. One after 
another someone would be caught and have 
one of those horrid wads forced down his 
throat. 

I was one of the smaller boys and had no 
business in the game. It was fun to see boy 
after boy captured and made to eat the 
doug:. balls. I found a big wad of dirty 
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dough and rolled it into a big pill. I took it 
to my brother John and suggested that he 
feed it to Bill. He grabbed me around the 
neck and forced that nasty thing down my 
throat. 

The pill 1 planned for others was fed to 
me. It is always that way with discourtesy 
or impoliteness. Rude conduct may cause 
others some discomfort, but it never fails to 
come back on the doer with a double meas- 
ure of discomfort. I can almost taste yet that 
awful pill I intended for Bill. 





He Learned to Make Bells 
From page 11 


have been that he did not give up trying. 

When you listen in school to stories of 
Paul Revere’s brave deeds, and thrill to the 
poem of his dangerous midnight ride, re- 
member too, how hard he worked all his 
life to learn useful, helpful things. He was 
of great service to his country, not only in 
war but even more so in peace. 


The Price Was Too High for Judy 
From page 14 


see her. While she was busy talking, we got 
this copy of the test. It will probably be the 
test for tomorrow. You can jot down any- 
thing you want; that way you won't have 
to wade through two whole chapters when 
you study tonight. You really don’t have to 
remember anything. You can just scribble 
down the answers on a small slip of paper 
and keep it in your pocket until you need 
the answers at test time.” 

Judy was speechless. She couldn’t think 
of a thing to say. She didn’t want to hurt 
the girl’s feelings. Finally she said, “I know 
the answers already, so I don’t need the pa- 
per, but thanks, anyway.” 

It was. not at all surprising to Judy the 
next day when she learned that Laurice 
and Carol had both got 100 per cent in 
their language test. The thing that did sur- 
prise her was that they remained . friendly 
to her. 

The days slipped by, and it was time for 
social studies test again. Another note, 
helped by Gerry’s shoe, slipped across the 
aisle to Judy. Her hand trembled as she 
opened it. “True or false for 1, 9, 11?” 











She crumpled it and placed it in her 
skirt pocket. She felt inside very much like 
the crumpled note. Never mind, Laurice 
and Carol had remained friendly to her on 
the other occasions; she was sure they liked 
her enough by now to always stay the same. 

Before they reached the bus that after- 
noon, Laurice and Carol caught up with 
Judy. “You're no friend,” taunted Laurice, 
and Carol chimed in. “To say the least, you 
are no sport! I don’t know why we ever 
bothered with you in the first place. It isn’t 
because you thought you’d be doing wrong 
that you wouldn’t help us; you wanted to 
keep getting better grades than we got. 
That's the truth!” 

They raced ahead to the bus. Judy sensed 
how very final the end of their friendship 
had become. Nothing could have stung her 
more than the reasons the girls had given 
for her not wanting to cheat. Tears welled 
up in her brown eyes. She felt that she must 
burst from the injustice of it all. 

As she took her place on the bus she felt 
that great and terrible vacuum inside her 
again. It felt even worse than it had before 
she had been accepted into the circle of 
Laurice and Carol. She wasn’t sure whether 
she could face the pain again. 

The price of remaining honest was high, 
indeed, but she was glad of the choice she 
had made. In fact, she knew deep in her 
heart that it could not possibly have been 
any other way. The price of friendship with 
Laurice and Carol was much, much higher 
than she could afford to pay. As she floated 
into sleep that night she was sure that some- 
where at school there must be at least one 
other lonely girl to whom she could offer 
her friendship. 





It Made All the Difference 
From page 9 


All the time the children were practicing, 
teacher was trying to solve this new prob- 
lem. Then she remembered her peace- 
maker, Charles. She would have a confer- 
ence with him. The children all respected 
Charles. He would be able to help, she felt 
sure. 

It was nearly lunchtime when the prac- 
tice was over, so there was just time to 
squeeze in the writing lesson. While the 
others were writing, the teacher slipped over 


to Charles's desk and without anyone know- 
ing it, she whispered, “Charles, 1 am de- 
pending on you to be a peacemaker this 
noon. 

Charles looked up, smiled, and said po- 
litely, “I'll do my best.” 

“Thank you,” was all teacher dared to 
take time to say, for fear their conspiracy 
might be guessed. 

Lunch hour moved along smoothly until 
Joe returned from lunch. As soon as he saw 
Lonny on the ball field in the very position 
he wanted, Joe began a merciless chant of: 
“Lonny’s a shorty, Lonny’s a shorty. He’s no 
taller than babies i 

But there he was interrupted by Charles. 
“Joe,” he shouted, “didn’t you ever hear the 
saying, ‘Valuable goods is done up in small 
packages’? Lonny’s a fine player, and you 
know it. Some of the best ballplayers in the 
major leagues have been little guys. Now 
cut out this pestering.” 

The smile of gratitude Lonny gave 
Charles made him think maybe he was al- 
ready a child of God, and tasting the king- 
dom of heaven. 








The Elephant That Couldn’t Move 
From page 3 


other passengers would hold onto him! 
When Hattie stood on all four feet the back 
half came up and plunged everyone for- 
ward. It was sometimes a question whether 
we were going to slide off!” 

“That must have been great fun. Did you 
ever slide off?” 

“Once I felt sure I was on my way down 
and grabbed hold of my husband, but he is 
very ticklish and in a moment I was sliding 
down the broad side of Hattie’s back! Some 
natives saw me descending and pushed me 
back as though I were a bag of rice. Hat- 
tie had a nice habit of flapping her big ears 
as she walked along and it made our ride 
air conditioned.” 

Robert gave a little jump for he had a 
sudden idea. 

“If Betty and Kenneth could come over, 
would you tell us an elephant story?” and 
then he explained that Betty and Kenneth 
were in his Sabbath school class and lived 
next door. 

The wife of the missionary told Robert 
to bring his friends and she would be 
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thinking about a story while he was gone. 
In a very few minutes the little audience 
was assembled and listening to this story 
from the missionary’s wife: 

“The name of the elephant in my story 
is Gunputty. He isn’t one of those big ones 
that weigh several tons; he doesn’t flap his 
ears and make a little breeze when he walks 
along the highway. In fact, he doesn’t walk 
at all. He doesn’t raise his long trunk to 
say ‘Salaam,’ and he doesn’t pile logs as most 
elephants are trained to do. He doesn’t tear 
up trees by the roots and knock down the 
native huts when he is angry. He doesn’t 
do a thing—he doesn’t even move, and yet 
‘the children of India are dreadfully afraid 
of him. 

“I'm sure you have guessed by now that 
Gunputty isn’t a live elephant, but is an idol 
carved from stone and that’s why he can’t 
move. Then why should anyone fear him? 

“Mr. Gopal was afraid of Gunputty— 
very much afraid—for he hadn’t been to the 
temple to worship the idols for many weeks, 
and he felt sure the idols were angry with 
him, for his dear little son, Moonswamy, 
was ill. Gopal knew that he must make the 
_ idol happy or Moonswamy would 

ie. 

“Early in the morning, before the sun god 
was up, Gopal went to the river and took 
a holy bath. Then as the sun god came 
above the horizon Gopal dipped up hand- 
fuls of water three different times and of- 
fered the water to the sun. 

“Back at his hut he smeared over his 
body a paste made of ashes, for he knew this 
would please the elephant god. On his fore- 
head he put a red mark to show what caste 
he belonged to, and then he was ready to go 
to the shrine in the village where Gunputty 
was kept. 

“Since Moonswamy was so ill, Gopal 
would have to carry him in his arms to the 
shrine. When they were ready to start, Go- 
pal’s wife put in her little son’s hands a gar- 
land of flowers she had made to be hung 
around the neck of the stone idol. 

“As Gopal hurried along the road toward 
the shrine Moonswamy asked questions 
about Gunputty. Of course, he had seen 
the idol many times, but he didn’t under- 
stand about worshiping it. Gopal told his 
little boy that this idol was the god of wis- 
dom. 

“It took a long time to reach the shrine, 
and Gopal’s arms were tired when he put 
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Moonswamy on the ground in front of Gun- 
putty. Moonswamy looked at the idol. It had 
four hands and was riding on a stone rat. 
The eyes were painted to look fierce, and 
the white tusks pointed straight at Moon- 
swamy. It was no wonder that children were 
afraid to be near him. Moonswamy was so 
frightened he was sure he was going to cry. 

“Of course, Gopal and his little son hadn’t 
met any of our missionaries, and they didn’t 
know that an elephant, whether it is alive 
or made of stone, cannot heal a sick person. 
Gopal hung the garland of flowers about the 
neck of the idol and then poured melted 
butter over the idol’s head, saying aloud, 
‘Forgive me for not coming to worship be- 
fore. I have been very busy as you know.’ 
Gopal hadn’t heard of the Ten Command- 
ments and did not know the first two, which 
tell us not to worship or bow to graven 
images. 

“Gopal had done all he knew how to do 
to please the elephant idol, and so he picked 
up his little son and started back to his 
home, hoping that this piece of carved stone 
would help Moonswamy get well.” 

The missionary’s wife had come to the 
end of her story. After a moment she said, 
“It is for these people that haven't heard 
of the lovely Jesus who can heal sick bodies 
and sin-sick hearts, that we missionaries 
go and work, and it is because you want 
to meet friends like Gopal and Moon- 
swamy in the new earth that you are care- 
ful of your money and give to missions all 
you can.” 


Footprints by the River 
From page 5 


McLand’s place to buy four sacks of horse 
meat. When you bring it back we can 
smoke it, and that way it will keep all win- 
ter. We can hang it in sacks in the wood- 
shed where it will be dry. Old Mr. McLand 
says his dogs and cats like the smoked meat 
and I think Queenie will, too. We can sup- 
plement it with milk and bread, and that 
should keep her well fed all winter.” 

The next morning dawned bright and 
fair, and the fourteen-year-old boy slid re- 
luctantly from between the covers of his 
bed. From one glance outside he could see 
that it would be a good working day. After 
lunch he and Queenie went to the McLand 
farm, two miles away. 
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“Dad was right about the weight of these 
sacks,” he thought as he carried the first two 
home. “They're not nearly as heavy as I 
thought they would be, and it’s fun to watch 
Queenie chase the squirrels.” 

Whistling a happy tune and taking his 
time as he walked, he went after the last 
two sacks. The afternoon was still young 
and there were so many little things to in- 
vestigate in the dry creek the road followed. 

As he approached the gate to the Mc- 
Land’s farmyard, the mouth-watering odor 
of something Mrs. McLand was baking 
reached Oscar and he stopped to catch an- 
other whiff of the delicious smell. 

“Boy, I surely hope she lets me sample 
whatever it is she’s baking,” he thought. 

Mrs. McLand saw Oscar coming and evi- 
dently knew what he was thinking when 
she opened the door. 

“Hello, Oscar! Come in and have some 
freshly baked oatmeal cookies.” 

“I can taste them already!” answered Os- 
car. And without hesitating another mo- 
ment, he went in and ate to his heart’s con- 
tent. 

Time flew by as Oscar enjoyed her com- 
pany and the food. Suddenly he glanced out 
the window and saw the sun sliding behind 
the hills. Fear crept up his backbone when 
he saw how dark it was. 

“I stayed longer than I should have,” he 
gasped. 

“Thanks for the cookies and milk!” he 
called, hurriedly leaving with the two sacks 
of meat. 

“My, it zs later than I thought. Shadows 
are getting longer and darker. I wonder 
what mother and dad are thinking. I should 
have been home long ago.” He scuffled 
along the dusty road in his well-worn tennis 
shoes. Then the terrible thought of meet- 
ing the mountain lion seized him. He quickly 
put it aside, but unconsciously he walked 
faster. 

Ahead, through the dimness of the falling 
night, Oscar could see the small cement 
bridge on a horseshoe bend in the road. He 
was halfway home. 

Walking across the bridge a few feet in 
front of Oscar, Queenie stopped abruptly. 
For one brief moment she sniffed the air, 
then ran toward home like greased light- 
ning. 

Oscar’s mind went blank for a moment, 
and he stopped in his tracks. 

“What would make a dog run like that?” 


he asked himself. “I don’t smell anything. 
Maybe she saw something I can’t see.” 

He looked to right and left, forward and 
behind. There—beside him—were the yel- 
low eyes of the mountain lion! 

His blood froze! 

“Do I run? Walk? Give up?” he thought. 
“This is the end!” 

He dropped the sacks of meat and walked 
stiffly to the corner. Each step, he was cer- 
tain, would bring the hot, hungry breath of 
the cat breathing down his neck. 

He rounded the bend—and broke into 
a run. His feet barely touched the ground. 
Never had he gone so fast. 

And never was there such a pale-faced, 
out-of-breath boy as Oscar when he 
reached the farmyard of his home. 

“What happened to you?” cried his mother 
when he stumbled into the house. 

“Oh, Mother!” were his only words as he 
fell into the overstuffed chair. 

As soon as he caught his breath he re- 
lated to his parents all that had happened. 

Mother and dad had evidence, now, to 
believe that their silent prayers for Oscar’s 
safety had been answered. 





The Hard Way 
From page 8 


thinking. Why had she done that? He was 
no lost sheep. He was the leader in almost 
everything that went on at school. He al- 
ways kept the rules, and he had a good rep- 
utation at school. Everyone there thought 
well of him. 


His restless spirit became more restless. 
He turned over and over in his bed. Sleep 
would not come, and when at last the first 
faint rays of dawn slipped through his win- 
dow he rose and dressed and packed his 
bag. After an early breakfast he went back 
to school. Somehow his trip home had only 
made him more rebellious. 

When he arrived back at the school, he 
found everyone in an uproar. The night 
before, four couples had slipped out from 
the dining room during a march and had not 
come in until after midnight. The next day 
in chapel the school was informed that in- 
stead of the usual Saturday night marches 
in the dining room, there would be a study 
period for one month. To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


lV—Luke, the Medical 





Missionary- Author 


(OCTOBER 25) 


Memory VERSE: “It seemed good to me also, 
having had perfect understanding of all things 
from the very first, to write unto thee in order 
. . . that thou mightest know the certainty of 
those things, wherein thou hast been in- 
structed” (Luke 1:3, 4). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the introduction to Luke’s Gospel in 
Luke 1:1-4, also the introduction to the book 
of Acts (Acts 1:1). Notice to whom both of these 
books were written. Now read Acts 16:9-13 and 
notice how the writer says ‘“we’’ came to Troas, 
“we” went to the riverside, et cetera. This makes 
us conclude that Luke wrote the Gospel of Luke 
and the book of Acts, and was a companion of 
Paul on some of his journeys. 


SUNDAY 
Luke Joins the Missionary Group 


Open your Bible to Acts 16. 

No clear statements about the birth and 
residence of Luke are made in the Scriptures, 
but in Colossians 4:9-14 Paul names Luke 
among men who were Gentiles. So most com- 
mentators feel that Luke was a Greek, possibly 
lived in Antioch, and accepted Christianity from 
Paul’s preaching there. It is quite clear, however, 
that Luke did have a part in the early mission- 
ary program. He wrote the book of the Acts 
of the Apostles. In some places he talks of Paul 
and other workers, and says “they” went 
through the cities, “they” passed by Mysia, et 
cetera. But in other places you can see he was 
one of the missionary party, because instead 
of using the pronoun “they” he uses the pro- 
noun “we,” showing that he was with the 
missionaries. We first notice this in Acts 16, the 
chapter you have open before you. Here for the 
first time we meet Luke in person as he joins 
Paul and Silas on the second missionary tour. 
Notice in verses 10 and 11 the pronoun “we” 
used in connection with the missionary story. 
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For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 211. 

THINK what an important part of the New 
Testament Luke is responsible for writing. 

GIVE THANKS for the two books Luke has 
written for us. 

MONDAY 

The Beloved Physician 


Open your Bible to Acts 16. 

In Colossians 4:14 Paul calls Luke “the be- 
loved physician,” and this fact can also be seen 
in the details Luke gives of the miracles of 
Jesus. 

Paul and Silas went to Troas after being dis- 
appointed that they could not go to Bithynia. 
In Troas Paul was given a vision showing him 
what he was to do. Find what that vision was 
in verse 9. 

It was here in Troas that Paul must have 
invited Luke to join the missionary party. Luke 
was a physician, and Paul felt the need for a 
medical missionary in the group. Notice how 
the pronoun changes to “we” in verse 11, 13, 16. 

Notice also in verses 19-33 the pronouns 
“them” and “their.”” They show that Luke was 
not imprisoned with Paul and Silas. 

The Spirit of prophecy tells us that when, 
after their imprisonment and miraculous re- 
lease, Paul and Silas left Philippi, Luke stayed 
on for several years doing the work of the Mas- 
ter, healing sick bodies, and teaching the gos- 
pel. 

For further reading: The Ministry of Healing, 
p. 140. 

THINK how modern-day missionaries work 
on the same plan of having medical missionaries 
work along with teachers. 

Pray for the work of our medical mission- 
aries. 

TUESDAY 


Luke’s Travels With Paul 
Open your Bible to Acts 20. 








We do not hear about Luke again until Paul 
made his last journey to Jerusalem, before his 
imprisonment and voyage to Rome. After his 
long stay in Corinth Paul decided to go to 
Jerusalem. He felt a great longing to preach 
there. He also had many gifts of money to take 
from the Gentile churches to the poorer Chris- 
tians of Judea. Just before he was due to sail, 
however, he was warned of a plot to take his 
life. Read in verse 3 how he changed his plans. 

Luke was with him on this journey, and they 
celebrated the Passover at Philippi. A large 
delegation from different churches joined them 
later at Troas. Before they sailed from Troas the 
party witnessed a remarkable miracle. Recall it 
by looking over verses 7 to 12. 

Luke accompanied the missionary leader all 
the way to Jerusalem, as we learn from Acts 21: 
17, 18, and was with him when he gave a report 
to James and the other elders of the church. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 390, pars. 1-4. 

THINK how Luke was a good stand-by to 
Paul, always at hand when needed. 

RESOLVE that you will be a good stand-by to 
those who work for the gospel. 


WEDNESDAY 
Luke Helps Paul in His Last Years 


Open your Bible to 2 Timothy 4. 

Hard days were ahead for Paul in Jerusalem. 
He was at the mercy of a mob of hate-maddened 
Jews. They plotted against his life on the jour- 
ney to Caesarea, and he spent a long time in 
prison; but Luke must always have been near 
at hand, for when the time came for Paul to 
sail to Rome to be tried before Caesar, Luke 
comes into the story. “We launched .. .” the 
writer-physician says. No wonder Paul was later 
to write about this faithful friend as “Luke, the 
beloved physician.” He must have been be- 
loved by many to whom he brought healing 
of body and mind, and particularly to the tired 
missionary on the perilous journey to Rome. 

At the time of Paul’s final arrest Luke was 
there, one of the few friends who cheered 





Men and women who go to foreign lands to heal the 
sick are doing the same good work Luke used to do. 


his existence in the gloomy dungeon that was 
his home. In the second epistle to Timothy, Paul 
mentions his loneliness. Some of his friends had 
gone away. One who had been a good worker at 
one time had given up, discouraged by the 
difficulties. Find his name and what Paul says 
about him in verse 10. 

Then Paul goes on to say that just one fellow- 
laborer was with him. Look in verse 11 and 
find who he was. 

“The services of Luke, the beloved disciple 
and faithful friend, were a great comfort to 
Paul, and enabled him to communicate with his 
brethren and the world without.”—The Acts of 
the Apostles, p. 490. 

The place and manner of Luke’s death are 
not given in Scripture, but tradition tells us that 
Luke was crucified on a living olive tree in the 
country of Greece. 


For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 490, pars. 1, 2. 

THINK what friendship means to those in 
need, 


Pray that you may be a loyal and true friend. 


THURSDAY 
Luke the Writer 


Open your Bible to Luke 1. 

Although as far as we know Luke did not 
tread the highways and byways and city streets 
with the Lord he served, he knew well the story 
of Jesus. The Spirit of God led Luke to write 
one of the four Gospels that form part of the 
New Testament. By reading verse 1 you can 
see that others had written accounts of Christ's 
life. 

While Matthew shows Jesus as a_ great 
teacher, and Mark presents Him as a man of ac- 
tion, Luke shows Him as a sympathizing friend 
of mankind. 

Being a physician, it is natural that Luke 
should give more medical terms and details in 
his Gospel. In the Gospel of Luke we see Christ’s 
sympathy for the needy more than in the other 
Gospels. Luke tells us much about our Lord’s de- 
votional life. He tells about eight different oc- 
casions when Jesus prayed. Luke tells more 
than the others about the women of the gospel 
story, of Elisabeth, Mary, Martha, Mary, and 
others. He alone of the Gospel writers tells 
about the parables of the two debtors, the bar- 
ren fig tree, the good Samaritan, the great sup- 
per, the lost piece of silver, the pounds, the 
prodigal son, the foolish rich man, the rich man 
and Lazarus, the unjust steward, the unprofitable 
servant, the wedding feast, and the wise stew- 
ard. 

For further reading: Read Luke’s version of 
the gospel commission in Luke 24:47, 48 and 
Acts 1:8. 

THINK how much we owe to Luke’s version 
of Christ’s life. 

Pray that you may set a true value on every 
part of God’s Word. 


FRIDAY 


1. WuHat sections of the New Testament did 
Luke write? 

2. WuHaT was his main occupation? 

3. OF WHOM was he a great companion? 

4. WueEreE did he spend several years in medi- 
cal missionary work? 

5. WHEN was his companionship of great 
value to Paul? 

6. NAME some of the parables he tells in his 
Gospel that the three other Gospel writers did 
not mention. 

Review the memory verse. 
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The Hard Way 
From page 19 


The students were furious. Why should 
the whole school be punished for the guilt 
of a few? Tom was disgusted. He hadn't 
even been here, yet he was having to suffer 
along with the rest. He said nothing, but 
his face grew dark. He hadn't had a 
chance to talk to Cathie for ages. And now 
he would scarcely see her at all for a month. 
They attended the same classes, but Tom 
was not silly enough to stand around and 
talk all the time as some of the others did. 

The first Saturday night Tom and Robb 
sulked in Tom’s room. Humphrey was study- 
ing at the library and they were alone. 
They pretended to study, but they were not 
really looking at the open books in front 
of them. Finally Tom threw his book to the 
floor with such a resounding bang that 
Dick, the monitor, popped in for a mo- 
ment to remind them it was study period. 

Suddenly he turned to Robb. “Tell you 
what,” he said fiercely. “Let’s go to town 
Monday afternoon and see a show. There’s 
a good one there—a really good one.” He 
spoke faster as though trying to convince 
himself. “One of the boys at home saw it 
and said it was harmless.” 

He flung himself on the bed. “I feel like 
going out and breaking all the rules.” 

“So do I,” chimed in Robb. “We're get- 
ting punished anyhow. And no one would 
dream we would do such a thing. It will be 
easy as falling off a log.” 

Tom’s conscience bothered him at this 
point. He knew it was not right to take ad- 
vantage of the fact that he had a spotless 
record and no one would suspect him. Yet 
he was fed up with everything. He almost 
didn’t care if he did get caught. Of course, 
Cathie would be disappointed. And Becky. 
But the two boys decided they would never 
be caught, so the girls would never know. 


Accordingly the two boys found them- 
selves walking down the dusty road to town 





in the crisp afternoon. In front of the thea- 
ter they looked carefully around to see that 
no one was watching, and entered hastily. 
Tom’s throat tightened. He had never been 
in a theater before and somehow he was 
nervous. In fact, he hardly knew whether 
the picture was good or bad. All through 
the two hours he sat there he was wrestling 
with his conscience. He felt so alone, as if 
his guardian angel had left him at the door. 
The smoke-filled air stung his eyes and 
made him cough, and more than once he 
wished he had never come in. 

When the last scene faded from the 
screen the boys left and walked across the 
street to a small restaurant. This had been 
a part of their plan—to have a drink of 
beer and really celebrate. 

They looked around to be sure no one 
saw them and then sat in the extreme rear 
where they were not so conspicuous. The 
manager looked them over carefully and 
Tom heard him say, “academy,” “having 
their fling,” “rather tied down out there.” 
His face reddened. Not only were they 
breaking the rules of their school, but they 
were hurting its reputation. 

The two boys looked at the mugs of 
foaming beverage before them. With a 
nervous laugh Tom raised his to his lips. 
He tried not to make a wry face. “How did 
you like the picture?” Robb asked. 

Tom shrugged. “To tell you the truth, I 
don’t even know what it was about.” 

“Neither do I,” laughed Robb, relieved. 
“Like this?” 

“No.” Then smiling sheepishly, Tom said, 
“Let’s get out of here.” 

The long walk back to the school in the 
fresh air did them good. Though neither 
spoke, each knew how the other felt. They 
had marred their good name and dishon- 
ored their school. And the girls. How could 
they face them now? 

(To be continued) 
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Real GROWING PAINS 


IN NATURE STUDY 
By Edwin E. Steele, Jr. 


. Have you ever taken a hike with a mountain lion? Have you seen 
his eyes in the dark? Were you ever a friend to a mouse? Have you 
found a field-mouse warehouse? If you have never done these or 
many more interesting things, read Growing Pains in Nature Study. 


Clothbound _ $3.00 


| TALES FROM AFRICA 


By Josephine Cunnington Edwards 








These stories will cause you to live right with the missionary who 
is telling them. You will see the lion that jumped over the moon 
and the boy who whipped the leopard. You'll understand why 
Johnny Baboon goes to church and why God speaks and the earth 
trembles. All these and many other stories with illustrations will 
make interesting reading in this 255-page book. 


Clothbound __.. $3.00 


JOE-JOE THE MONKEY 


By Bonnie K. Tillman 









Take a ride with Joe-Joe on the back of his 
friend the bear. Watch Joe-Joe play with his 
best friend, the yellow kitten. See this 
lovable monkey in action from morn- 
ing till night. Laugh at his funny 
antics. This book will bring you much 
happy reading. 


Clothbound _... $2.00 





Order from your Book 
and Bible House— 
Mailing expense 15¢ for the first 
book and 5¢ for each additional 


book. 


Southern Publishing Association 
Nashville 2, Tennessee 
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TIGER, TIGER, No. 7—By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT © 1958 BY THE REVIEW AND HERALD, ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


1. Jim waited a bit longer after he had seen all the 
signs of the tiger’s presence and then he saw Pug 
step out of the shelter of the bushes and begin to 
feed on the body of the chital he had left there 
earlier. 2. After that - often watched the young 


4. Though a tiger’s stripes look very bright in the 
zoo, they are a help to him in the jungle, for the 
wavy lines of palm leaves, vines, and grass blend per- 
fectly with them. 5. Like other cats the tiger is 
blessed with claws that draw back when walking. This 











tiger or studied his tracks in the soft mud along game 
trails. The two grew up in the same locality and 
neither harmed the other. 3. As Pug grew older he 
traveled farther on the mountain trails and became 
acquainted with animals there. Some of them he ate! 











keeps them from becoming dull and also from making 
a noise as he walks. Then when he is ready to use 
them they come far out. 6. Because he is so big and 
powerful the tiger has few enemies, but he must 
watch some. The sun bear sometimes challenges him. 








7. Pug liked to swim and lie in the water, but here 
he must watch for the mugger, or crocodile, and the 
giant pythons that are also fond of such places. 8. 
There were other snakes too, like the king cobra, that 
could kill a tiger with their venom. 9. During the 
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day, especially in hot weather, Pug slept most of the 
time. He would find a shady spot in some dense 
shrubbery where he would have a good chance to 
hear anything that might approach. When in his 
home territory he often slept in a large hollow log. 








